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THE MIDNIGHT SEA 


The midnight sea is a lonely stage 

With the Milky Way for curtains; 

The moon illuminates the scene 

For the sands on an empty shore. 
Invisible players play through the night 
Acting out undreampt dreams; 

Until the daylight ends the act 

And the stage is filled no more. 


Elizabeth J. Richardson, ’67 
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WHO CAN SING? 


Who can sing the song of man? 
Tell me, who can 
who can? 


Who can read the notes to sing? 

Who can beat the rhythm? 

Who can chant the melody? 

Who can sing true tones? 

What band can beat the pulse? 

What lullaby can hum the sweetness? 
What drummer can sound the heart? 
What strain can accompany love? 


Let the crooners croon 
Let the jazz band play 
Let the pipe pipe, 

Let the singers wail. 
Screeching symphonies 
With proud operas 

And flashy cadenzas 
All try and fail to reach the note: 
The high note, 

The true pitch, 

The correct key. 


Who can sing the song of man? 
Tell me, who can 
who can? 


What duet or trio, 

What madrigal, 

What cords can anticipate 

The syncopation of the piece? 
What instrument, 

What voice can transpose the tune? 
What bell can ring the harmony? 
Who shall be the soloist? 

Who shall sing the song of man? 


Who can, 
Who can? 


Elizabeth J. Richardson, ’67 


BIRTH 


Thunder claps, eyes pour out. 
Drums beat, breath throbs, 

Nearer, nearer, closer, closer; 
But farther, farther away is birth. 


Asmile is clay, happy with coldness, 
to be awakend to life. 

Byes are fireflies, meant to blaze; 
Walk slowly, proud man. 


The Hiffel Tower, the Mona Lisa, 
fade at the clay smile, 

Eagles fall to earth from one dim ray, 
Walk proudly, man. 


The clock laughs at the ways of time, 

and the addict has a fix. 

The ark becomes water and Noah drowns — 
Walk slowly, proud man. 


A flea climbs an elephant, 

A sea flows up a stream, ice. 
Blood freezes but — still he lives, 
Eve ate no apple-walk. 


Pillow meets head, 
corruption disperses, 

the stomach ejects the worm, 
and it dies. Walk faster. 


Elephants become dogs, 

Flies enlarge to rats, 

blood thaws while life slows down — 
Walk faster, faster. 


Streams are rivers, free to the sea. 
Bye ate that apple and then came Christ, 
Walk, Walk, Faster, Faster. 

Far, Distant, Close, Near, Together; 
Lights, the Northern Lights, 

The Southern Lights, 

To Hell with Lights; 

I walked. We found brith. 


August E. Ziokowski, ’67 


A PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF ARTHUR MILLER’S 
AFTER THE FALL 


After the Fall is essentially the story of a quest, a quest for 
self-knowledge. It is one man’s search into the unknown, the realm 
of the human soul. But its implications are greater and, on a uni- 
versal level, the theme of Miller’s play encompasses humanity’s 
search for both self-knowledge and self-responsibility. On this 
second level the problem becomes one which has existed among 
thinking humanity since the beginning of time—‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” and, if I am, “to what extent am I responsible for my 
brother’s actions?” 


Quentin’s attempt to answer these soul-searching questions 
takes place within his mind, which becomes the stage for the action 
of the play. Scenes from his past life are projected upon the stage, 
and certain central ideas are interwoven throughout the tapestry 
of the play. These ideas, or strands, cross and recross the tangled 
web of Quentin’s mind; in this sense, the work might be termed an 
audiovisual representation of the stream-of-consciousness techni- 
que. The play is, therefore, basically, a developmental search for 
human responsibility, which, in the process, relates the spiritual 
and mental growth of one man and, by implication, of humanity. 


The play formulates an analogy between Quentin’s fall and 
the Biblical Fall; primary innocence, temptation, original sin, the 
fall, death, and the hope of redemption. Innocence is the state of 
unawareness of one’s responsibilities, the forsaking of the neces- 
sity to make a choice (“... it’s some kind of innocence, a deep be- 
lief that all their destinations are ordained. With me, whether I 
open a book or think of marrying again, its so damned clear ’m 
choosing what I do—and it cuts the strings between my hands and 
heaven.”). 


Temptation for Quentin, as for Adam, is the question of how 
much power belongs to God and how much belongs to man. The 
two scenes in which he endeavors to assume the position of the 
crucifixion represent his attempt to claim that to which he has no 
claim, The second act reinforces this concept of power as tempta- 
tion (“Now keep me to my theme, I spoke of power.”), and Quen- 
tin’s futile struggle against temptation (‘Yes I see the power she 
offered me; but I saw beyond it once, and there was some salvation 
in it ...”). Quentin renounces power near the end of the play 
(“... But he’s God, see . . . and God’s power is love without limit. 
But when a man dares reach for that ... he is only reaching for the 
power.’’), but this occurs “after the fall.” 
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The answer to the question of Quentin’s original sin may lie 
in these words spoken by the main character: “Maybe there is only 
one sin, to destroy your own credibility. Strength comes from a 
clear conscience or a dead one. Not to see one’s own evil—there’s 
power.” These words, admittedly, are ambiguous—but so is the 
question of various writers’ interpretations of the concept of orig- 
inal sin. As Milton in Paradise Lost treated Eve (to be charitable 
as Milton was not), in a slightly unsympathetic manner, so the re- 
marks of Quentin which preface the above quotation deal with the 
“mystery of women.” 


We must now approach the parallel of the fall. It would seem 
to lie in Quentin’s statement when he realizes his relief upon Lou’s 
death, his relief that he is no longer responsible for his “brother” 
and that the “choice” has been made for him: “... grateful that 
someone else will die, not they, and how can one understand that, 
if one is innocent .. . if somewhere in the soul there is no ac- 
complice.” This concept of Quentin’s own fall from grace is applied 
to humanity’s fall, through the same lack of choice and respons- 
ibility, in the concentration camp scenes (Quentin: “Do you ever 


feel when you come here. . . some strange complicity?” Holga 
answers: “Quentin . .. no one they didn’t kill can be innocent 
again.”’). Quentin also refers to Lou’s death in this way: “... the 


day the world ended and nobody was innocent again. And yet we 
never were!”’; this refers to Lou’s statement concerning the neces- 
sity for defending “my own incredible lies!” Quentin finds it neces- 
sary to defend his own lies until he reaches the point, near the end 
of the play, at which he can accept responsibility. 


There are many levels of death within the play, both on a 
physical and on a spiritual plane. Quentin is preoccupied with 
death: the death of love; the death of hope; the physical death of 
his mother; the multiple concentration camp deaths; the death of 
Maggie and his responsibility for it, (this runs throughout the 
play) ; and, finally, the death of blind ignorance and the acceptance 
of reality and responsibility at the end. 


The final parallel is that of redemption, or at least the hope of 
it. Are Quentin and humanity redeemed? I believe that the answer 
is yes; there is the hope of redemption within the play. - Quentin at 
last accepts the responsibility for his own transgressions in this 
“mea culpa”: “And the name... yes, the name... in whose name 
do you ever turn your back... but in your own? In Quentin’s 
name! Always in your own blood-covered name you turn your 
back!” Quentin’s final speech seems to embody the idea of redemp- 
tion: “...Is the knowing all? To know, and even happily, that we 
meet unblessed; not in some garden of waxed fruit and painted 
trees, that lie of Eden, but after, after the Fall, after many, many 
deaths. Is the knowing all? ... And the wish to kill is never killed, 
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i i i its face when it 
t with some gift of courage one may look into its 

Apteats and with a stroke of love—as to an idiot in the house— 
forgive it: again and again... forever? ... No, its not certainty, I 
don’t feel that. But it does seem feasible . . . not to be afraid. 


These observations are in no sense an attempt to formulate a 
complete analysis of the work. My only attempt to ‘get outside” 
the work itself has been my endeavor to discover whether the play 
may be said to have universal appeal rather than contemporary or 
biographical appeal. The writer believes, on the basis of this study, 


that it has. 


Betty Ann Fargnoli,’65 


REVELATION ON A NIGHT WALK 


Blackness flickers in inverted spires, 

Toppled in unbottomed rain-slaked asphalt; 
Wind-crisped leaves afloat on neon fires 

Are crushed to shards beneath swift snickering tires. 


Shameful trees, their green-warmed Chasteness flown, 
Vainly claw at passers-by for rummage, 

But Absaloms are scoffingly unknown 
Tonight, so willows weep and maples moan. 


My tear-locked eyes, trapped in threads of night, 
Arrow to a weary passing matriarch, 

And in her jaded eyes I glimpse a sprite, 
Revived for this short second: all is light. 


Raymond E. Pelletier, ’67 


THE BUDDING POET 


As I sit down to write non-prose, 

I think of all I might compose: 
Solve many problems faced by man 
With rhymed lines I surely can; 
Describe anew sights often told, 
In ways unknown by those of old; 
Express desires for long suppressions, 
couched in phrases fancily dressed; 
Or just display some fancy rhyme 
without the slightest thought sublime. 


But none of these, I seem to find, 
Can draw some truth from out my mind. 


Though looking back, a thought does strike: 
I hope my life will not be like 
Stagnant water that’s undistilled, 
Ideas that are unfullfilled. 


Joseph T. Paulukonis, ’66 


SUPPRESSION 


The reality of eternity knocks ruthlessly at my door — 
To enter with blinding slashes. 

Eternity — the goddess of no beginning or end, 
What has become of you? 


Eternity — O, silent, everlasting theme of lovers — 
Why have you fleeted so? 

Eternity — man’s victory or downfall, 
Have you forsaken us? 


Nancy A. Rainis,’66 


PANDORA A.D. 


The pale hand quivered above the glamorous box. 
It hung like gossamer bit by an aspen breeze, 
Then suddenly darted and pried open the locks 
That imprisoned the hideous fleas. 

Long had they waited in septic hope 

Just to seize such a chance. Clean light 

Let them grope their way. 


But soon they discovered the hand 

That had unslaved them; like a rope 

Thick and slimy, they twisted a band 

Round the tiny, fragile, lotus-bud palm 

And bit the innocent fingers with teeth like grains of sand. 


Their molecular wings beat a lecherous psalm 
In counterpoint to the piteous cries 
They won from the daughter of calm, 


Now the swarm flies, and the world rocks, 


And the little glimmer left in the box was crushed before it could 
rise. 


Raymond E. Pelletier, ’67 
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THE CURE FOR ACNE 


“The plane leaves at nine tomorrow morning, sir. Please be at 
the terminal one hour before departure time.” 


Nine o’clock tomorrow morning won’t come fast enough. Two 
whole weeks at home is going to be great! This being away at 
school isn’t as great as I thought it would be. Cold weather—snow 
—skiing! Why, it’s 72° here. Back at home, they want summer. I 
want snow. Just one more day. 


I can just hear Billy now. Baffling Dad with some crazy ques- 
tion. What a kid! I can imagine the beauties he’s getting ready to 
ask me. I can hear it all now, Eyes blazing as though he had no 
control over them; he’ll be asking something like: 


‘What did you see from the plane when you knew that you were 
up in the clouds?” Or, he’ll ask: ‘What do you feel like when you 
see a tree in the spring? How do you think a bird feels when he sees 
a tree in the fall?” Maybe he’ll want to know: “What do you think 
it would be like if you were on a plane and it were never going to 
come back to earth, and you and the plane kept climbing higher 
and higher? Is there really a heaven up there, Bob? I mean, 
really 2” 


“For God’s sake, Billy, can’t you ever ask a simple, ordinary 
question like any other kid? Where the heck do you make up these 
questions anyway? You must read too much, or something.” 


How else can I answer him. Twelve years old, and he’s think- 
ing about things like that. Instead of watching TV at night, he 
reads books with words two inches long! He’d better shape up be- 
fore he gets too booky. He doesn’t take after me, that’s for sure. 
The way he looks at me when he asks his questions! I mean, it’s 
pretty weird. He keeps staring, like he’s looking right through me. 
You’d think I was covered with acne or something. 


Imagine! spending all day on Saturday at the library. Sixth 
grade! he doesn’t even have to go to the library. I wonder what he 
was talking about when he said he was working on “Project B.” 
His letters are too much. Bet I’ll be the only kid on earth who gets 
“Project B” as a Christmas present from their kid-brother. I can 
just imagine what it will be: probably some secret formula to cure 
acne. I’ll definitely have to spend some time with him this vacation. 
It would really be a challenge to try and figure him out—ha!— 
straighten him out. I suppose that if I took him skiing, he’d spend 
the whole day asking me about snow or gravity or some far-out 


thing. 
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I was a little disappointed that Billy wasn’t there at the term- 
inal to meet me. Sounds silly, but I was actually looking forward 
to some real winner of a question being thrown atme. He’s putting 
the finishing touches on “Project B” at the library, though, so he 
should be home shortly after we get there. I can picture him com- 
ing in the door: books and papers under his arm, ready to ask a 
real whopper as soon as he sees me. Then, that faint little | smile 
as he studies the expression on my face. I wonder what he ll ask 
me: probably, something like “Does the sky here look the same as it 
did out on the coast this morning? I think I'll surprise him, and 
catch him off guard. I’ll ask him something crazy, just to see what 
he’ll say. He should be different once he gets to prep school. At 
least there he’ll meet kids on his own level. I can’t imagine a whole 
class of kids like him, though, The poor teacher! Twenty kids ask- 
ing stuff like that all day. I’d go mental. 


Not much has changed around here. Not even the feature-sec- 
tion of the evening paper. Somehow they always manage to insert 
a couple of real weird stories. “WORLD SUFFERS LOSS OF 
LIGHTED MINDS.” What a depressing subject for a story. Why 
should anyone want to sit down and start thinking about how the 
world would be today if important figures of past generations had 
been able to lead a full life? Some writer must have been rather de- 
pressed himself when he wrote it. More than likely, he was hard-up 
for a story; had a deadline to meet, and decided to make everyone 
else miserable, too. Well! I’ve got enough to feel sad about, with- 
out going out of my way looking for something glum. 


Funny, I wish Billy would hurry up and get back. I’m kind of 
hungry, and we can’t start supper without him. ‘Project B” 
couldn’t be that engrossing. I suppose he’s sitting in some quiet, 
lonely corner, frantically scribbling away. I can’t wait to see the 
expression on his face when I ask the first question. I think I’ll ask 
him something from that morbid feature story. 


“Get the front door, will you, Bob?” 


That must be him, now. I don’t know why he can’t use the 
back-door like the rest of us. I went to the door, but all I could see 
was a silver badge and a somber face. 


“Yes, he’s here, Come in, won’t you?” 


Within minutes, Mom and Dad and I were in the Emergency 
Ward of the County General. 


Hit by a car at Forest and Maple. It was unreal. Not Billy. No, 
it couldn’t be. 
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“Will he be all right. How is he? Will he be all right? Will he?” 


“Sit down, Mrs. Sampson. The doctors are doing all they can, 
and they’ll tell you as much as they know in a few minutes.” 

It seemed it was too soon when they knew they were too late. 

“We are very sorry, we did all we could, but—” 

Billy. Dead. Gone. It couldn’t be. A kid. So smart! So different. 
Not Billy, No! 

When I saw him in his coffin, his eyes were closed, and his 
face, that was the strangest thing. His face seemed pensive. He 
still seemed to be searching, searching for something only he 
seemed able to comprehend. It wasn’t the same expression he had 
when he managed to baffle me with his constant questioning. It 
was something more — much, much more. It was something, 
something like “meaningful.” Yes, that was it. It was as though he 
had found something, only he had to reach out to get it. 


“To Bob, for a Merry Christmas 
PROJECT BILLY 
The Autobiography of Billy Sampson. 
Dedicated to my brother, Bob, for his patience 
and willingness to understand.” 


Bach of the “dumb” questions he had ever asked me was duti- 
fully asked within the pages of “Project B,” and then he beauti- 
fully answered each of them. Only he could have expressed such 
innocent, such mature, and such understanding thoughts. 


I wonder — if he had been a little older — could some reporter 
place the name of Billy Sampson beside other great men in an ef- 
fort to meet a two o’clock deadline? 


Kevin B. Keaney,’66 


FORMS -I 


Fashioned by the Artist’s hands, 
The beauteous form was set. 

The many inner meanings 

Are uncomprehended yet. 


Joseph T. Paulukonis, 66 
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SHIVERED MIRROR 


A star falls, 

Curves in a long loop; 

Like an incandescent spider thread, fades; 

The faces 

Of the young dancers on the lawn, candle-lighted, 
Turn, mouths open. 


Quiet blankets the just-stilled figures. 
Trembled sighs, heart-skips and giggles 
Are tossed hesitantly to the center, 
Onto the shadowed grass. 


The dancing begins again, fast. 
To erase the brush of a wing. 


Raymond E. Pelletier, ’67 


THE INTRUDER 


Darkness has perfection 
Unknown to even light — 
Why must city street-lamps 
Intrude upon the night? 


Joseph T. Paulukonis, ’66 
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READING LIST 


In response to the number of Worcester State College students who have 
requested a composite list of the essential works of English literature, the of- 
ficers of the Literary Club, in conjunction with the English Department, have 
prepared the following list. All the works and authors marked with a star (*) 
are generally considered to be the most important. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


*Chaucer. Troilus and Criseyde, Canterbury Tales (all but the two tales in 
prose). 

*Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 

*Piers Plowman (Passus I-IV). 

Gower, Confessio Amantis (selections) . 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Scottish Chaucerians: 

i ae Testament of Cresseid, Fable of the Two Mice, Robin and 
Makyn. 
*Dunbar. Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins, Lament for the Makers, London. 

Medieval lyrics (in Oxford Book of English Verse or Chambers and Sidgwick, 
Early English Lyrics). 

*Ballads: Edward, The Twa Corbies, Thomas Rymer, Tam Lin, Sir Patrick 
Spens, Clerk Saunders, The Wife of Usher’s Well, Robin Hood and the 
Monk, The Hunting of the Cheviot. 

*Miracle Plays. Noah, The Second Shepherds’ Play, Abraham and Isaac. 

*Moral Play. Everyman. 

*Malory. Morte D’ Arthur. (Books 1, 18, 20, and 21). 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Poetry 

Skelton. Philip Sparrow, Colin Clout. 

*Wyatt and Surrey. Selections in Hebel and Hudson, Poetry of the English 
Renaissance, or Lamson and Smith, The Golden Hind. 

Sackville, Induction. 

*Spenser. The Shepherds’ Calendar (April, June, October), Amoretti, An Hymn 
in Honor of Beauty, Prothalamion, Epithalamion, The Faerie Queene, 
(Book I). 

*Sidney. Astrophel and Stella. 

Raleigh. Selections in Hebel and Hudson. 

*Marlowe. Hero and Leander. 

*Shakespeare. Sonnets. 

Campion, Chapman, Daniel, Drayton. Selections in Hebel and Hudson. 


Prose 


*More. Utopia. 
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Lyly. Euphues. 
Sidney. Arcadia. 
Nashe. The Unfortunate Traveller. 


Criticism: , is 
*Sidney, The Defense of Poesy. ; 
Gatton, Observations in the Art of English Poesy; Daniel, A Defense of Ryme. 


Drama 

John Heywood. The Four PP. 

*Udall. Ralph Roister Doister. 

Sackville and Norton. Gorboduc. 

*Lyly. Endymion or Campaspe. 

Peele. The Old Wives’ Tale. 

Greene. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

Kyd. The Spanish Tragedy. 

*Marlowe. Tamburlaine, Dr. Faustus, Edward II. 

*Shakespeare. All the plays; especially Henry IV, Twelfth Night, Othello, Lear, 
Antony and Cleopatra, The Tempest, Hamlet. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Poetry 

*Donne, Poems. 

*Herrick, Hesperides. 

*Marvell, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan, Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, Waller, 
Cowley. (selected poems as in Hebel and Hudson). 

“Milton. L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, Sonnets, Paradise Lost, Samson 
Agonistes. 

“Dryden. Annus Mirabilis, Absalom and Achitophel (Part 1), MacFlecknoe, 
Religio Laici, Alexander's Feast, The Secular Masque. 

Butler. Hudibras. 


Prose 

*Bacon. Essays: Novum Organon (first 70 aphorisms) . 

Jonson. Discoveries (selections). 

“Bible. Genesis, Ruth, Psalms (selected), Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Isaiah 
(chaps. 1, 40, 44), Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 

Burton. Part of The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

*Browne. Religio Medici, Urn-Burial. 

*Milton. Of Education, Areopagitica. 

Walton. Life of Donne, Life of Herbert. 

*Dryden. Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Of Heroic Plays, Preface to Fables. 

*Pepys. Diary (June 1665-Oct. 11, 1665; Sept. 1-30, 1666; May 28-31, 1669). 

*Bunyan. Pélgrim’s Progress. 


Drama. 


*Jonson. Volpone, The Alchemist, Every Man in his Humor. 
* Dekker. The Shoemakers’ Holiday. 


Heywood. A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
*Beaumont and Fletcher. The Knight of the Burning Pestle, The Maid’s Tragedy. 
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*Webster. The Duchess of Malfi. 

Middleton. The Changeling. 

Ford. The Broken Heart. 

*Dryden. Aurengzebe, All for Love. 

Otway. Venice Preserved. 

*Wycherley. The Plain Dealer. 

*Congreve. Love for Love, The Way of the World. 
Farquhar. The Beaux’ Stratagem. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Poetry 

*Pope. Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, The Dunciad (Book 1), Essay on 
Man (Epistle 1), Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 

Gay. The Shepherd's Week, Trivia. 

*Thomson. Winter, The Castle of Indolence. 

Johnson. The Vanity of Human Wishes or London. 

*Gray. Most of his Poems. 

Collins. Odes. 

Smart. A Song to David. 

Chatterton. Selections. 

*Goldsmith. The Traveller, The Deserted Village, Retaliation. 

Crabbe. The Village. 

Cowper. Selections. 

*Burns. Selections. 

*Blake. Songs of Innocence and Experience, Book of Thel, Auguries of In- 
nocence. 


Prose 

“Swift. A Tale of a Tub, Gulliver's Travels, A Modest Proposal, part of Journal 
to Stella. 

*Steele and Addison. The Spectator (nos. 1-15 and the Coverley papers and 
Addison's first six papers on Paradise Lost.) 

*Johnson. Several Ramblers, Rasselas, Preface to Shakespeare, Lives of Dryden, 
Addison, Milton, Cowley. 

*Boswell. Life of Johnson. 

Goldsmith. Several letters from The Citizen of the World. 

Walpole, Gray, Chesterfield. A few letters by each. 

Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. (chapter 15) 

Burke. Reflections on the Revolution. 


Drama 

Gay. The Beggar's Opera. 

Fielding. Tom Thumb the Great. 

*Goldsmith. She Stoops to Conquer. 

*Sheridan. The Rivals, The School for Scandal, The Critic. 


Novel 
*Defoe. Robinson Crusoe or Moll Flanders. 
*Richardson. Pamela (part 1) or some of Clarissa Harlowe. 
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*Fielding. Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones. 
Smollett. Roderick Random or Humphrey Clinker. 
Sterne. Tristram Shandy, A Sentimental Journey. 
Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Walpole. The Castle of Otranto. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Poetry 

* Wordsworth. Tintern Abbey, Michael, The Prelude (Books 1, 2), Intimations 
of Immortality, Shorter poems and sonnets. 

*Coleridge. The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, Kubla Khan, Frost at Midnight, 
France: An Ode, Dejection. 

*Byron. Childe Harold (Cantos 3, 4), Don Juan (Cantos 1-4), The Vision of 
Judgment, Manfred, The Prisoner of Chillon, some lyrics. 

*Shelley. Prometheus Unbound, The Cenci, Alastor, Adonais, shorter poems. 

*Keats. Odes, The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia, Hyperion, shorter poems and son- 
nets, 

Landor. A number of short poems (as in An Oxford Anthology of English 
Poetry.) 

wirehiiyoon. Morte d’ Arthur, Ulysses, In Memoriam, Maud, shorter poems. 

*Browning. Dramatic monologues and lyrics, Pippa Passes. 

* Arnold. The Scholar Gipsy, Thyrsis, shorter poems. 

*Rossetti. The Blessed Damozel, The House of Life, several ballads and lyrics. 

Fitzgerald. The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

“Swinburne. Choruses from Atalanta in Calydon, The Triumph of Time, Hymn 
to Proserpine, The Garden of Proserpine, In Memory of W. S. Landor, Ave 
atque Vale, Prelude to Tristam of Lyonesse, Prelude to Songs before Sunrise, 
Hertha, A Forsaken Garden. 

Morris. The Defense of Guenevere, The Day is Coming. 

Housman. A Shropshire Lad. 

Hardy, Hopkins. Selected poems. 


Prose 

*Wordsworth. Preface of 1802. 

*Coleridge. Biographia Literaria (Chapters 1, 4, 14-20, 22) and selections in 
Shapespeare Criticism (ed. D. Nichol Smith). 

*Keats. Letters (selections). 

Shelley. The Defense of Poetry. 

*Lamb. Christ's Hospital, Mrs. Battle, Imperfect Sympathies, Dream Children, 
Poor Relations, Old China, A Character of the Late Elia, On the Tragedies 
of Shakespeare, Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets. 

*Hazlitt. My First Acquaintance with Poets, On Going a Journey, The Fight, 
On Familiar Style, A Farewell to Essay-Writing. The Feeling of Immortal- 
ity in Youth, selections from Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

DeQuincey. Confessions of an English Opium Eater, On the Knocking at the 
Gate in Macbeth. 

Newman. *The Idea of a University (Discourses 6, 7), Apologia. 
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*Carlyle. Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero-W orship. 

Macaulay. Essays on History, Milton; History of England (chapter 3) 

*Arnold. Preface to Poems, The Function of Criticism, The Study of Poetry, 
Wordsworth, Literature and Science, Culture and Anarchy. 

Ruskin. The Nature of Gothic: The Crown of Wild Olive or Ethics of the Dust. 

Pater. Conclusion to The Renaissance. Marius the Epicurean. 

Huxley. Science and Culture, A Liberal Education, On the Physical Basis of Life. 


Novel 

*Austen. Pride and Prejudice, Northanger Abbey. 
Scott. The Heart of Midlothian. 

*Dickens. Pickwick Papers, David Copperfield. 
*Thackeray. Vanity Fair, Henry Esmond. 

C. and E. Bronte. Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights. 
Trollope. Barchester Towers. 

*George Eliot. Middlemarch or The Mill on the Floss. 
Meredith. The Egoist or The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
*Hardy. The Return of the Native or Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
Butler. The Way of all Flesh. 


Drama 
Gilbert. Patience. 
Wilde. The Importance of Being Earnest. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Poetry 

*Yeats. Selected poems. 

*Eliot. The Waste Land, Ash Wednesday, and other poems. 
Auden. Poems. 

Spender. Poems. 


Criticism 
Eliot, Selected Essays. 


Drama 

*Shaw. Several plays. 

Barrie. The Admirable Crichton. 
Galsworthy. Strife, Justice. 

Synge. The Playboy of the Western World. 
O'Casey. Juno and the Paycock. 


Novel 

Conrad. Lord Jim. 

Galsworthy. The Forsyte Saga. 

Lawrence. Sons and Lovers. 

*Joyce. Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man or Ulysses. 
Huxley. Antic Hay or Point Counter Point. 

Woolf. To the Lighthouse or Mrs. Dalloway. 
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THE WORD 


No one knows who said the Word 
That caused the world to die, 
But all the halls are empty now 
And all the rivers, dry. 


Perhaps it was said half in jest, 

This Word that brought about 

The fall of walls and sun-swept domes, 
The silence of the shout. 


Now all the towns are heaps of slag 
That smoke, and burn, and cast 
A pall that falls from the sky 

From first ray to the last. 


I stand amid the broken flowers 
And weep, and curse that Word — 
A call that galls within my throat, 
Since it will not be heard. 


In the beginning was the Word, Creating mall and brook: 
But all the malls are ashes now — A word was all it took. 


Raymond E. Pelletier, ’67 


TAG 


I chased the sea tonight, 
But I didn’t catch it; 

It caught me, 

The sea. 

Eternity 

Rolled through my toes 
And was washed out 
With the tide of 
Tomorrow. 


Elizabeth J. Richardson, ’67 
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UBI SUNT PUERI? 


Where can you be my little boy? 
Upon the hilltops moist with dew 
Where sun and air created joy 

That lingers after days are through. 


Where can you be my handsome son? 
Down by the ocean’s glimmering shore 
Where innocence and bliss are one 
And always will be, ever more. 


Where have you gone my happy child? 
Where trees are swaying in the grove 
Amid the breezes meek and mild 
Where you and I would often rove, 


Where have you gone? I fear I know 
My heart remembers long ago 
When happiness and life did die 

To garnish rainbows in the sky 


Thomas P. Scanlon, ’67 


SONNET ON DIVERGENT PURPOSES 


Snow needles, driven by a hammer wind: 

They pierce the flesh, they cause the mind to bleed. 
The coldness inward creeps, as if to feed 

Upon the heart and leave it crystal-pinned. 

Cruel air, that has the iced tree branches dinned, 
What hateful hand has sent it here, has freed 

Its ripping claws to prey on all that breed, 

To try to decimate the furred, the finned? 

The hand that flicks the wind through furrowed soil, 
And bowls the spiky marsh-grass flat and spent, 
And clamps the warm soul in an icy ball, 

And rolls it toward death’s soundless, gaping roil, 

Is not of hate; it is indifferent 

To man, to his wants, and in truth, to all. 


Raymond E. Pelletier, 67 
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THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GAME 
i 
Max Casey, the star pitcher—as a matter of fact—the only pitcher 
—for the Cincinnati Red Stockings lay stretched out near second 
base. He had slid into the base violently to successfully break up 
the double play, thereby allowing the tie-breaking run to score 
from third. Casey had attempted to shrug off the effects of the 


bone-crushing impact. He had tried to get up, but he had immed- 
iately fallen back with a cry of anguish. 


ii 
The outcome of this very first professional baseball game was now 
contingent upon the extent of this apparently painful injury. Base- 
ball’s future was to be determined here at Elysian Fields, April 
19, 1865. 

iii 
There were no twenty-five man squads in those days. There was 
no relief pitcher in the bull pen to replace Casey. There was no 
trainer or club doctor to work on him. Also, to make matters worse, 


that iron-willed umpire, Bill Klem, had given Cincinnati just fif- 
teen minutes to restore Casey to playing condition. 


iv 
Fate was kind on that April day. An unidentified gentleman volun- 
teered his services. The fifteen minutes were flying by. Some kind 
soul contributed a clean piece of cloth. But, alas, there were no 
anesthetics to dull Casey’s pain. And because his mother was 


listening to the game on the family crystal set at home, Casey re- 
fused the traditional nip of whiskey. 


Wi 


Needle-and-thread was readied by the kindly Samaritan. Casey’s 
teammates encircled him to block out the peering eyes of the 
crowd. Cries of agony issued forth from the brave pitcher as the 
necessary stitches were completed. With just moments to spare, 
the job was finished, Casey rose to his feet. The game would be 
finished! 

vi 


He knew how much his teammates needed him. He would go on. 
He was somewhat embarrassed as the crowd roared its approval 


for the hero, He took a bow—a friendly gesture—to let his fans 
know he was “an all-right-guy.” 
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Vii 
As he bowed towards each direction, the spectators craned forward 
in their seats to catch a glimpse of the injury. They could not be- 
lieve it! There, on the seat of Casey’s uniform, was a neat patch 
which the tailor from the crowd had sewed on. 


viii 
Well! Cincinnati went on to win that game. Baseball grew to the 
proportions that made it America’s Number One Sport. But, for all 
that, the importance of that April 19th, 1865, arises not from the 


action of the game itself; no! but rather, from the headline of 
the evening paper: 


ix 
“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 


Neil F. Cronin, ’66 


THE LITTLE GIRL 


The little girl walked towards me 

On the sunny street 

With a bouquet of flowers in her hands— 
Big golden flowers. 


“Hello,” I said, and I smiled. 
She put her head down and 
Ran by me 

Down the street. 


Such pretty flowers, too. 
I wish she had let me smell them. 


It makes you feel young 

When a little girl runs from you. 
-Oh, yea! 
Very young! 


Carlo Baldino,’65 
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A CHANGE OF HEART 


There is a time of peace and calm 
With naught to ripple the even flow, 
When cares are few and far between 
And no ill wind disturbs the scene. 


But these days are numbered 
and they too will pass. 


As one old day gives way to new, 

So too does unseen change spring up, 
Carrying forth the slightest twist— 
A wave unfelt, easily missed. 


A Zephyr stirs the quiet waters 

Though weak, too weak, to change the course, 
It brings a hint of that which will 

Sweet down laden with good and ill. 


But these days are numbered 
and they too will pass. 


The breeze at times stands aside 
While winds arise to churn the depths, 
Forcing rises and causing falls, 
Inundating the darkest halls. 


The skies are raged, no rays of sun 
Can light the path to tranquil days. 
No end appears, the wind blows on, 
The rain descends, all hope seems gone. 


But these days are numbered 
and they too will pass. 
For furies do end; knowledge the gain; 
The sun comes forth, healing the pain, 
Restoring calm, shedding the light 
Which shows the way both day and night. 


But these days are not numbered 
and they too will pass. 


Joseph T. Paulukonis, ’66 
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FATHER OF WATERS 


Father of Waters, your name is a lie; 

Your waters are mud holdes that quickly go dry. 

Your captains are blind men, or so it appears. 

They’re blind to the blood and blind to the tears. 

They’re deaf and they’re dumb and they won’t hear the screams 
If Schwerner, Goodman and Chaney should enter their dreams. 


They like their eyes closed; they prefer it that way. 
(It keeps them from seeing their sheets turned grey.) 
But they’re not as sure as they try to appear. 

That theirs is the cause the Maker holds dear. 

So they sit in their churches and pray thev won’t find 
That an all-perfect God is a bit color-blind. 


Sandra J. Nixon. 67 


STILL 


Though thorns in gardens grow, 
Maggots creep devouring silken ears, 
Though rust may rot the grain; 
Virgin verdure still appears. 


Winter’s wind may sweep the green, 
Thunderbolts bring blaze to plain; 
Still heaven’s vital life will shine, 
Those on soil maintain. ~~ 


Though murky deeps in rage may roar, 
Heave up salty brine, 

Selfish fingers reaching fields; 

Hushed brooks are still sublime. 


Autumn’s force may fell the leaves, 
From all breath the earth it seals, 
Snatching birth from growing dreams; 
Spring, her fruit still yields. 


Elizabeth J. Richardson, ’67 
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THE OLD MAN 


The old man sits on the porch, 
Smoking his pipe, 
Puffing his life away. 


Watching the cars pass by on the street, 
The machines of the page, 
The symbols of progress, 


Watching the youths pass by: 

His own gone long ago: 

Gone so he cannot remember, 
And would rather not think about. 


Watching the men pass by; 
The strong and the weak; . 
The married and the single; 
The happy and the sad; 
The lonely... 
Watching, watching, puffing... 


Hey, old man, what is it you 
Look at? And why? 
You are no good to us anymore — 
Finish your pipe: 
Puff your last puff — 
And then die. 


You have watched too long. 
You have seen all there is to see. 


Carlo Baldino, ’65 


SONNET ON RAIN 


Gentle rain reminds me of first love — 

Tender love — new and full of hope. 

Silent rain is seasoned love — 

As deep as the ocean’s floor. 

Pounding rain is love with passion filled — 
Forceful at first, but usually cold and transient. 
Raindrops are love’s kindnesses — 

Each one special, yet always part of a whole. 
Trickling rain is undecided love — 

About to stop, or maybe to begin a storm. 
Fallen rain is love’s memories — 

Glistening like dewdrops on new green grass. 
Rain is, in every form, like unto love — 

Both are beautiful, but not always. 


Nancy E. Joyce, *67 
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MISTAKE 


The coolness of the breeze chills the blood: 
Fever, fear, engulf the soul, 
From nothing and fright grow a pseudo-rapport. 


Look at the Pope — 
He’s a sinner, Luther. 
Look to Satan — 

An angel meant to love. 
Follow him. 


Run, frightened rabbit! 
Escape, frightened rabbit! 
Run till you drop! 

Run to your trap! 

Run from reality, 

Run to him. 


To the steps, to the aisle, now to bed — 

And, you find nothing but your cold heart crying for love forsaken. 
Horror creeps, tears, flow, 

You have traded Luther for Satan. 

Now — live with him. 


August E, Ziokowski, 67 


MAY HEAT 


The long days of May: the butterflies fluff the lilac blooms, 
The lime air is soaked in rose petals, 

The sun-warmth blames 

Us for seeking it. Portals 

To labor are barred in the sun-seeking. 


Hate is insidiously wrong here: corrosion of the soul 
Prohibited: cool lime rotting the heart 

Forbidden. The seal 

Of the hate-warmth: burning hurt 

Flames the brain, cries for love-soaking. 


Raymond E. Pelletier, ’67 
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NEVER TRUST A WOMAN NAMED GEORGE 


I shall never trust a woman named George. No specific rea- 
son. Well, if you must know, I was once forced to read a novel by 
some “George Eliot’ who later turned out to be a “Mary Ann 
Byans.” This, and local bus schedules, have always been a source 
of genuine puzzlement to me. Yes, I realize it was a pseudonym, 
put why George? Why not Louis, Tom, or Raphael? Raphael would 
have come as less of a shock. Perhaps “George” was vogue in the 
pre-sanity era. Ihave tried to be more understanding and consider 
the horrendous reasons which would force one to change one’s 
name to “George,” but, really, is anyone that understanding? I 
think not. 


Perhaps Mary Ann was a tomboy. Also, she might have been 
a real swinger, and “George” meant to the ancients what “Clyde” 
means to us. At any rate, it’s easier to condemn her as a psychotic 
than to sweat it any further. 


Since I am being purely objective, I want the world to know 
that I loathe art bluffs. Let me explain. I can face anyone on any 
ground at any time. I read the Time reviews of the current art 
films as well as those of the new books. Since it is relatively diffi- 
cult to recognize a book bluffer (The dust jackets and local news- 
paper reviews are readily accessable to anyone.), I focus attention 
upon the scourge of the Wild Strawberries Set—the foreign film 
phonies. These are the illiterates who, because they have perused 
the theater marquee and ogled the pictures in the lobby, are ex- 
perts, Very rarely do they suffer a slip of the tongue. (Although 
one bright star said of the Seventh Seal, “Wasn’t Ingrid Bergman 
great as the seal?) You have to pry deeply into their corrupt little 
minds to find the truth: Is he, or isn’t he? Perhaps the only way 
to trap a violator of the sacred code of Marcello Mastroianni is to 
play it cool and then attack with something resembling “Didn’t 
you think Yoshii Ikoromuroka’s Sea immensely superior to Ger- 
manos Cristofolonolis’ Cymbols Clash?” If he says, “Yes,” or even, 
“No,” you have won. Proof? It was Sidney Ikoromuroka, not Yoshii. 


A few years ago, when everyone was busy writing trash about 
small New England towns, I was collecting baseball cards. Having 
traded a “Dick Stuart” for a prized “Al Lopez”, Iam ready to begin 
my contribution to immorality (sic). First, however, considering 
my sometimes fatal disease, cowardice, I need a pseudonym. 
“George Pecorelli”? Forget it. 
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The name of my town will be Queen Anne. It is inhabited by 
one sane person, me, as narrator, and approximately sixteen other 
perverts, retardates, etc. — just plain folks. I’ll probably have the 
local preacher’s daughter-gone-wrong—but repents—on-page 271 
—as the main character. Then I’ll include a forceful Troy Donahue 
type as the goody-goody who marries her in spite of everything. 
The novel will undoubtedly be a best seller for at least 73 weeks— 
It will be that bad. But who am I to prevent the American—200 ex- 
tra stamps with every purchase—public from making me a million- 
nairess? 


In closing let me say that, if you find this endeavor reminiscent 
of a poor Bob Hope monologue, our opinions concur. Amen, 


Patricia A. Pecorelli,’67 


THE SENTINEL 


O lonely sentinel that sparks a failing flame, 
Hold true your course if stormy weather reigns: 
Amid the thunder bring not forth your fear; 
The guide of others fails himself to steer. 


The balmy sea that softly mystifies, 

The rocky ledge whose towers touch the skies, 

The vast horizon stretches to the world, 

Where hopes are smashed and precious dreams are hurled. 


To live in solitude is bliss enough 

For those who find the meal of life too tough; 
The sea remains a haven for the lost 

With empty spirits thrown about and tossed. 


If happiness is not what I deserve, 
To fight against my fate would little serve: 


My life was planned before I came to be. 
Isit with Neptune by the flowing sea. 


Thomas P. Scanlon, ’67 
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Ce ee, Se ne 


A BAD ENDING 


I wish it hadn’t ended this way 
I wish it hadn’t ended at all, 
It was so good — 
Sometimes so very good — 
Yet things must end... 
I know. 


But to end the way we did 
With a smile and a friendly talk 
A rational discussion 
And then a polite good-bye 
No hard feelings. 
Call me, if you ever need anything, and 
Really it’s better this way... 


Why not with tears and passion, 
Hate and pain 
Why not with emotion 
And strength 
And feeling. 


It may have been worse 

And yet so much better 

To finish with something more 

Than a cold and empty break. 

What we had deserved more than this — 
We owed it that much dignity. 


Carlo Baldino, ’65 
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ROSES IN THE REFRIGERATOR 


I took life from them, 
then laid them beside 

a dish silvered in foil 
and a box of hard-boiled 
Seasonal symbols. 


For a week I peeked 
into their cold crypt 
where my roses laid 
all tied and dried. 


Today they were finally blest 
and put to rest 

as part of a fusty potpourri 
called memory. 


Why did I bother with 

the seven-day delay? 

Maybe this way 

the fragrance lingered longer 
although no stronger. 


Judy A. O'Connor, ’65 


WE NEVER THROW ANYTHING AWAY 


When Lot had fled from Sodom, one night 
With his son, at table, he sat. 

“Go and get your mother,” he cried, 
The meat is decidedly flat!” 


Raymond E. Pelletier, ’67 
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PROMETHEUS, A.D. 


The eagle comes at dawn, 
Snowy-mantled, pin-point eyed, 
With crystal talons to 
Undo the work of God and rip asunder 
Flesh from bone and soul from flesh. 
My blood will stain the mountain-face, 
And little flowers will be bloodied 


Because I looked within my soul 
And found a brilliant metal there, 
And come from God, or gods, or self; 
But then, instead of lifting it, 
Shining in my hand and dripping gold, 
I stooped and proffered it to Man. 

And now the eagle comes, at dawn. 


Raymond E. Pelletier, ’67 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


may be submitted to the editors of 
ELTHIR-FIVE: typed, in duplicate, double-spaced, on 814 x 11 
paper. The name of the author should appear once —on the 
last page. 


